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representatives abroad to keep up a double correspond-
ence with him, and to write not merely "letters containing
the general thread of business which are read in Cabinet,"
but also private letters with such secret particulars
as may not be properly communicated even to the
Cabinet till the queen should think fit. He explains as
one of the advantages of these personal letters that the
minister is under no obligation to leave them behind
him in his office.a No doubt, private and unofficial
correspondence of that kind is still a common channel
of important information, but no minister would
deliberately hide it from his colleagues for purposes of
his own, as Louis XV worked his sinister system of
double correspondence against his own servants. Boling-
broke goes much farther. He even sends to the am-
bassador the project of the Peace, without having
communicated it to the Cabinet.2 The memorable de-
cision to create twelve poors in a day was taken without
reference to the body, whoso collective assent to so
momentous a step would to-day be regarded as not any
less indispensable a preliminary, than the assent of the
sovereign herself.8

It is easy to see to what point the evolution of
Cabinet government was brought in Walpole's time and
by his influence. Two circumstances were essential to
the growth of this form of government in the British
type. One was the absence of the sovereign, of which
I have already spoken. How great a difference that
makes, was shown by the effect of Louis XVIII and Louis

1 To Lord Bath, 8th May 1711,
9 6th April ami 6th May 1711.
8 To Stratford, 1st January 1711. .State, invitoa the British
